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must not be blindly followed paragraph by paragraph and page by 
page. Its proper function is suggestive, and, if so used, it will 
prove of great value in the botanical laboratory. 

We cannot omit commending the form which the publishers 
have given the book. The type, printing, paper and binding are 
excellent, the flexible covers being especially commendable. — 
Charles E. Bessey. 

Torrey's Birds in the Bush.' — This is a dangerous little book. 
Young naturalists who have chosen paths that are not those of 
song and color should avoid it, lest they also should, by its win- 
some sweetness, be charmed to become ornithologists. Birds 
appeal to other faculties beside those of the intellect. The musi- 
cian, the poet, the painter, all find inspiration in the oscines. Per- 
haps this is the reason there is so much twaddle written about 
birds. Since there is an audience writers devoid of the artistic, 
poetical, or musical faculties pen a series of quasi-scientific me- 
anderings, and send it forth as a bird-book. But Mr. Torrey 
loves bird-song and bird-beauty and tells his love in language 
remarkable for force and picturesqueness. The eleven chapters 
teem with the result of years of life among the birds, and the 
author has a quaint way of comparing bird-life and bird-ways 
with our own life and ways, without allowing the reader to forget 
that it is only a bird he is talking about. No heavier blow has 
been dealt the sparrow-hater than that given in the first chapter of 
this book. Though by no means a sparrow-lover, Mr. Torrey 
confesses that, in the space of the last seven oreight years, he has 
watched upon Boston Garden and Common some thousands of 
specimens, representing not far from seventy species. The author 
owns to the true aboriginal temperament — he loves to be out of 
doors, but hates out-of-door employment ; this is the stuff orni- 
thologists should be made of, plus eyes. 

Louis Agassiz; His Life and Correspondence.'' — The story 
of Agassiz's life, as here told, is an exceedingly attractive one, 
and we wish that a cheap edition of it could be published for the 
benefit of the youth of our country. The materials have been 
put together with much literary skill and judgment, the letters 
forming the larger part of the materials for the biography. To 
the American student who knew Agassiz, the first volume, re- 
lating to his boyhood, his youth at the universities, his early man- 
hood as a collector and investigator, his life as a professor at 
Neuchatel, his correspondence with Humboldt, his nine summers 
spent in Alpine exploration — this volume will seem like a ro- 
mance. To those who never saw this child of genius, the second 
volume, recounting his successful life in America, the land of his 
adoption, will be full of interest. 

1 Birds in the Bush. Ky Bradford Torrey. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
' Louis Agassiz — His Life and Correspondence. Edited by Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz. Two volumes. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1885. l2nio. S4. 
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As a youth, Agassiz was indefatigable as a collector, personally 
attractive, full of high impulses, and his whole mind pervaded 
with the scientific spirit. His early dreams were fully realized ; 
his castles in the air were actually built — he laid their foundations 
and saw the superstructures materialized in richly illustrated vol- 
umes and in brick and iron. The vast collections — the results of 
his journeys, of his passionate appeals to State and individuals, 
the unsolicited funds which flowed in as the meed of his success 
in winning the confidence and sympathy of scientific and lay men 
— these fill the Museum of Comparative Zoojogy, that monument 
of a life of rare devotion to high ideals. 

Agassiz was a genius. Winning in manner to an unusual degree, 
full of ardor and enthusiasm, often reckless, but always success- 
ful, with a grain of fanaticism and one-sidedness in his nature, like 
a knight of old he won his proud position as one of the leading 
scientific men of his age and the most influential and popular 
teacher in the New World. 

Agassiz had great powers of generalization, side by side with 
those of acquisitiveness, of facts and specimens. His investiga- 
tions in embryology, palaeontology, as well as systematic zoology, 
led him to form clear vi'ews as to the geological succession of 
animals, the parallelism between the development of the individ- 
ual and the group to which it belong.s. His mode of looking at 
nature, the whole drift of his teachings, naturally prepared the 
mind for the reception of evolutionary ideas, and while his pupils 
and his contemporaries advanced naturally to these philosophic 
conceptions or generalizations, Agassiz, — whether owing to early 
prejudice, the lack of a judicial turn of mind and analytical 
powers, the modicum of combativeness and bigotry in his strong, 
intense nature, or the multiplicity of his labors and cares in the 
later years of his life, which gave him little time for sustained 
thought, — failed to rise to the grand generalizations of modern 
biology. He will be known in the history of science as the 
strongest opponent, after Cuvier, of the theory of descent. 

Our Living World. — This work, now publishing in numbers, 
is, in the language of the title-page, an artistic edition of the Rev. 
J. G. Wood's Natural' History of the Animal Creation. It is pub- 
lished by Selmar Hess, of New York, and edited for distribution 
in this country by Dr. J. B. Holder. The parts before us (27 to 32) 
finish the birds, discuss the reptiles and batrachians, and begin 
the account of the fishes. As will be seen by the samples illus- 
trating this notice, the illustrations, which are mostly taken from 
Brehm's Thierleben, are very superior to any elsewhere printed, 
and give much value to the work. 

The oleographs are also copies, by Mr. Prang, of those in 
Brehm's popular work. We should like to have had the remark- 
able characteristics of the New Zealand Sphenodon given. As it is 



